Scttewer, Biterature any 
aeer. Fi PER YEAR.] ‘“ PREEMASONRY IS A MORAL ORDER, INSTITUTED BY VIRTUOUS MEN.” [PAYABLE IN ADVANCE, 
NEW SERIES. BOSTON: OCTOBER 3, 1829. NO. 14. VOL. 1. 
SH. Ri \| in the least degree, hostility to civil institutions-— || religion upon their hearts, we as a society leave to 


—=— \ If they (asthey do) teach us to be ‘ quiet and || be determined at the bar of God. 

= === |} peaceable citizens, true to our government and just || Asa corollary from what we have thus briefly 

=} } toour country,” whence in the name of candor | stated as the leading features of our institution, 

and truth is the sanction of the opposite ? and in defenee of the foul aspersions that have 
| An opinion seems to prevail that the principles || been cast upon us, and with a candour which we 
| of Freemasonry are something dark and mysteri- |; believe will not be suspected, we will submit the 

‘lous ; that they are involved in secrecy and the si-| following remarks :— 

| lence of the lodge; that they are hard to obtain, }; We believe the institution of Freemasonry to 

——— || difficult to be understood, and for sinister purpos- || be designed for the moral improvement of its 

| == | es restricted to the knowledge of a few—and this |, members. 

is urged by some with the most bitter vehemence || We believe that none of its precepts can be fair- 

=) = _as a leading objection to the society. But it is in- ly or any way sensibly construed so as to give 

a= = BM correct. We have not a sentiment or a precept |) license to principles or practices hostile to relig- 
— : ‘but what we have exposed. We have laid them | ion or the well being of society. 

— i before the public in every conceivable form of|; We declare that the interference of Masons in 

MASONIC MIRROR. language, whether vibra Ica written or | their associated capacity, in the affairs of govern- 

t No. 46, Washington- printed, we have kept nothing back concerning ment, or touching any election to office, would be 

Published every SATURDAY, at No. 20, Washing the design and doctrines of the order. We con-| a violation of the precepts of the institution, and 

street. Terms, $3 a year, in advance. ceive that our exposition has been plain and ade-|| an unheard of practice im the lodges. 

Agents allowed the 7th copy : are holden for all sub-) quate, ‘There is nothing which society in general || We believe (and in this opinion we are sustained 
scribers they obtain. Individuals must send $3 on can reasonably ask at our hands but what has been | by obvious facts) that in exercising the right of 
ordering the paper. No subscriptions received for, laid before them, It is only necessary for them to || suffrage at elections, the members of the fraternity 
less than one year. read and consider for theniselves. What more) have never been influenced by the consideration 

C - ations, must be addressed to the Editor || ©@® we do ? And if weare not to be believed, if | that a candidate was or was nota Mason. It is 
_Owr expositions are not to be taken for truta—why well known that not long since in an election toa 

Letters on business, to the Publishers. ‘¥ community then mocked by the interrogatories |! distinguished office, nearly every member of this 

| which are daily propounded to us ? Why are we}; lodge supported a man who was not 2 Mason 

challenged to an investigation, if we are not to be poe two who were. But this is not a solitary 
believed in our defence ? It is said, ‘* There are || instance. 

APPEAL hone so blind as those who will not see.” We al-|| We believe the members of the fraternity have 

10 THE CITIZENS OF ADAMS CoUNTY, onto, By | ledge that there are none so incorrigible as those | never considered their duty to their brethren as 
THE MEMBERS OF WEST UNION LopGE No. 42, || Who will not understand, nor is there any curiosity |, extending to the concealment of crime, but that 

me SE ig ' so preposterous as that which is determined notto! they are bound to use all suitable measures to 
be satisfied. Wherefore we think it to be within) bring to justice indiscriminately ail offenders 
Wirn respect to the Institution of Freemasonry | the strictest bounds of decorum to the public, and | against the laws of their country. 

being dangerous to the civil institutions cf the particularly to our accusers, if they insist upon!) We believe that no precept of the institution 
country, such a conclusion can only be drawn from | any thing more concerning Masonry than what has} has ever been construed by the members of the 
the conduct ofits members. ‘The principles of the been already laid before them under the sanction | (raternity as authorising any breach of the law of 
society must not only be bad as teaching hostility | of the lodges—to say to them as.was said to Esdras! the land, or revenge or retaliation for injury. 
to civil government, but their wickedness must be of old, ‘* Number me the things that are yet to|| Onthe whole, we believe it isa principle or 
carried into execution by its adherents, before | come, gather me together the drops that are scat-| sentiment distinctly imposed upon us by the doc- 
there is any reasonable ground of complaint. If tered abroad, make me the flowers green again’ trines of our order, and zealously adhered to by 
the laws of our society are iniquitous, but we will that are withered, open me the places that are! all genuine Freemasons, to observe the Laws of 
not execute them, what complaint have ye? They closed, and bring me forth the winds that in them) God and man, to cultivate peace in all cases by 
must remain as a dead letter, as harmless as a '/are shut up, show me the image of a voice, and observing justice, and to respect, assist and pro- 
forgotten story. Yet say our accusers, it is the then will I disclose the thing thou labourest to, tect as far as reason requires and their abilities and 
institution and not the men! Whatsense isthere know.” opportunities admit, a!l the institutions of their 
inthis? Or what is it but a contemptible equivo- | Muchhas been exhibited to the public, purport-| country, whether political, civil, religious, moral, 
cation, designed to hide the cruelty of their real | ing to be disclosures of the secrets of the institu- | or benevolent. 

intentions, which are to destroy us as men under tion, which is shocking to the feelings of the|| Inaccordance with these sentiments and as be- 

cover of the pretext that it is only the institution | Christian and Philanthropist, and which if true fore observed, are all our laws and monitorial 

they mean, and from which they well know we} we are conscious would long since have! charges; which being before the public can be read 


—— be separated—that we must stand or fall’ driven from its pale every person having the least | by any one capable of reading. ‘These sentiments 
together. i| 


t » ; |/pretence to moral principle or refinement. But! we are called uponto renounce, or be proscribed 
We ask you then, Fellow Citizens, if we have as these abominations are inconsistent with and di- as ‘* murderers” and as ‘ carrying in our skirts the 
ever betrayed the least sign of hostility to the | 


ver betrayec _ rectly opposed to what has come to our knowledge, | blood of the innocent.’?—It is admitted by our ac- 
civil institutions of the country. 


; Dare our ac- | we feel at liberty to judge of the institution, in| cusers that to the observance of these principles of 
cusers specily a solitary instance wherein either of | this respect, from our own experience. And we) conduct we have pledged our most solemn vows. 
us has, by word or deed, done any thing calcu- | do most solemnly aver, that so far as we can judge | In what amelancholy predicament do they place 


lated to excite the least imaginable suspicion, but | from that experience, the representations which ‘themselves. ‘They set themselves up as champi- 
that we are as friendly to the government in all | go to show that its precepts or rites are at varience || ons of religion, moralists, teachers of the people. 
its various departments, to the laws and the exe-'! with any of the institutions of the country, wheth-| Friends of masons if they will separate from ma- 


cution thereof, as any other individuals, and were ! er political, civil or religious, have not the least | sonry. But the heaviest burden of their admoni- 


We to be individually accused of any such thing, | pretence to foundation in truth. tion, and the leading feature of their lecture, es- 
We are pursuaded you would reject the accusation || The objection to our society with respect to re- ‘pecially when addressing us, is ** add to the sins of 
asa base and infamous calumny ; as the work of i ligious principles we do not pretend to discuss.—| former transgression, the present abandonment of 
some despicable enthusiast, whose veracity had | We only say it has no foundation. We never ar-|| moral principle and the duties of life, and cap the 
perished with his virtue, and whose morals were i rogated to ourselves the distinction of a ‘ relig-| climax of your reformation by adding to your oth- 
a mere exercise of wicked and malignant pas- || ious society,” according to the ordinary accepta- || er enormities the foul and degrading crime of per- 
sions. Yet what difference in meaning (we re-| tion of the term. Many of usare of opinion that! jury.” Oh tempora, Oh mores! Surely if ad- 


_ again) is there between an attack, of the | religion is a concern of individuals in particular, | vice of this kind is tolerated by the public, we 
ind they have made, upon our institution, and | 


ry 


} 


i 


| 


&G- New subscribers can be furnished with the 
Mirror from the beginning of the present volume. 


and is forthe good of society in general. But we! may in truth say, ‘‘ judgment has fled to brute 
one directly upon us ? do not as acommunity challenge individuals in| beasts and men have lost their reason.” 


The rectitude of religious opinions|| Fellow Citizens, certain we are that a correct 
view of our society has been given in the foregot~ 


But we deny in the most positive and unequivo- |! this respect. 
cal manner that the doctrines of our order tolerate |! among our members and the operations of vital 
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ing, and certain it is our emotions of sorrow and 
indignation have been with difficulty restrained in 
the detail, and in reflecting that an institution so 
predicated should have been made the subject of 
so much gross and, as we believe, wilful misrep- 
resentation. 

It is sickening to the reflecting mind to consider 
that principles so pure, serious, and so long ap- 
proved by the statesman, the divine, the philoso- 
pher, and the philanthropist should have been so 
wantonly insulted by the contumely of unprinci- 
pled zealots. ‘That instead of being presented to 
an innocent public in their true light, they should 
by a spirit of mischief which now seems to be 
abroad in the land, be travested for popular use, 
into the most hideous and disgusting coloring; and 
we scarcely know which most to despise, the com- 
pilations presented to us by those who call them- 
selves Anti-Masons, or the degraded intellects of 
the compilers. ‘The principles of the institution 
are said to be not only dangerous to our civil insti- 
tutions,and anti-christian, but that obligations and 
ceremonies, blasphemous and obscure, exist and 
are well understood by the fraternity; that the al- 
leged ontrages at Batavia were the legitimate 
- fruits of the order, andthat the ‘‘ members gene- 
rally consider it their duty to take the life of any 
one who should attempt to expose their system.” 
These things we have denied, and again deny, 
and it is for the purpose of defending ourselves 
against’ ch allegations that we have ventured to 
make to you the present appeal. 

We have long, perhaps too long, been silent : 
we had not supposed it possible that charges so ab- 
surd could continue to be urged. We have de- 
precated the evils necessarily attending an excite- 
ment on the subject, evils extending to every class 
in society, and we have been unwilling by any act 
ef ours, either to create or continue one. 

Among the many arts that have been made use 
of to draw us into a controversy, is the unjust in- 
ference that our silence is a tacit admission of the 
correctness of the charges brought against us; a 
suggestion which would not have been noticed by 
us, had it not have been made with so much ad- 
dress, astocreate among a respectable portion of 
the community, an expectation that we would re- 
ply. As the citizens of a free government, howev- 
er, no man has a right to call us toyan account for 
opinions or privileges not forbidden by law, and 
which are sanctioned by the general customs of the 
country. But ascitizens and republicans, the re- 
spect we owe to an enlightened community, will 
sanction this appeal. 

We are pursuaded that it is not necessary at 
this late period of the existence of the institution, 
toenter into any defence of its principles. We 
have contented ourselves with stating what they 
are. Our object is to defend ourselves from the 
aspersions of those who in their zeal to overthrow 
the institution, have thought it expedient to in- 
volve in its ruin the reputation of all its members. 
But in defending ourselves we cannot but give 
ouropinion of 7t. We know not indeed, but errors 
and corruptions have crept into itelsewhere. But 
on this score we feel that we have no foundation 
for faith in such an occurrence; yet we acknowl- 
edge that all human institutions are liable to per- 
version. We say, if we have done evil, bear wit- 
ness of the evil; and let owr conduct show wheth- 
er the principles of the institution encourage the 
commission of crime. 

Once more ; with respect to the common and 
sweeping assertion, that ‘* Masons have generally 
considered it their duty to take the life of any 
person who should undertake to. expose their sys- 
tem,” and that ‘‘ Morgan was executed according 
to a well known law of theirs,” we must reiterate 
what we have before stated, that we have no such 
understanding or law,and we trust the public will 
accredit our assertion. We believe the Masons of 
Batavia were as well disposed towards the peace 
of society as we are, and that they understood the 
tenets of the order in the same light, and as well 
as we do, and we believe with Mr. Colden, that if 
Morgan was killed by persons, who were of our 
order, they were some desperate fanatics. who 


acted from the impulse of their own violent tem- 
pers, and that their conduct was not dictated or 
encouraged nor has it even been approved by any 


lodge or Mason whatever. 


We have said we believe the Masons at Bata- 
via were as well disposed towards the peace of so- 
ciety asweare. We shall not be accused of ar- 
rogance if we claim to have stood, at least, as high 
for integrity, indisposition to violence, and moral 
honesty as the body of the community generally, 
until the present attempt to degrade us, if indeed 
we do not at this time in the opinion of the candid. 
Do you believe, apart from the consideration of 
our being Free Masons, that we have the disposi- 
tion to commit murder? And do you believe that 
men with whom you have associated for years, 
whom you have ever found to be men of integrity 
and honesty, peaceable and industrious in all the 
common concerns of life, who have sympathized 
with yoa in affliction, and exhibited all those sen- 
sibilities common to the virtuous of every class, 
and who in many instances have not only been 


professed christians, but have given indubitable 


evidence of their piety; do you believe their mere 
induction into the lodge room has made them De- 
mons—-changed the whole order of their nature 
from virtue to vice—you do not, you can not be- 
lieve it, nor do those who assert it. It isa wicked 
slander invented by those who wish to excite and 
put in motion the tempestuous passions of their 
fellow men, for the detestable purpose that they 


‘may ‘‘ride upon the whirl wind and direct the 
storm.” 


To be continued. 


A Great Arrair. All the anti-masons in the city 
and county of Albany, and ‘ parts adjacen,t’ yes- 
terday ‘girded up their loins” and walked fortl? 
to terrify the multitude! It was the eleventh ofSep- 
tember—the “‘ glorious” eleventh, and the third an- 
niversdry of the abduction of Morgan and the re- 
demption of hundreds from moral and _ political 
damnation. It was a mighty occasion, and the 
mightiest efforts of the antis was necessary to des- 
patch it into eternity with eclat. Thurlow Weed’s 
** central committee” long ago gave orders to have 
the day observed throughout the anti-masonic do- 
minions; and the deputy managers of particular 
districts have for months been drumming up their 
forces for a display on this occasion. Of the success 
of their vast labours in other places we have heard 
nothing; of their ‘‘ interesting”? proceedings in this 
city we shall proceed to tell the reader, who, we 
have no doubt, is standing upon tip-toe, half de- 
voured by a ‘‘ whole-hog” sort of curiosity. 

The National Observer appeared in the morn- 
ing, with column rules inverted, and in such a top- 
sy-turvy condition generally ,as convinced the won- 


| Pious orator and peace-loving ‘ 


dering world that there was something in embryo, 
not dreampt of in every one’s philosophy. The 
‘committee of arrangements” notified the reader 
that a procession would be formed at the Connec- 
ticut Coffee-House, from whence they would 
march to the United Presbyterian Church, at the 
corner of Chapel and Fox streets, where Wm. 
Mayell would read the “ declaration” of the Le 
Roy masons, and Samuel M. Hopkins would de- 
liver an “‘ appropriate” address; after which they 
would proceed to Daniel Shield’s Tavern and eat 
dinner; all which was to be done ‘in commemo- 
ration to the abduction of Morgan.” This was 
the theory; and notwithstanding the editorial 
flourish of the would be governor about the ‘ bloo- 
dy anniversary,” the practice proved alittle more 
difficult. After waiting in vain a considerable 
time in front of the Coffee House, for reinforce- 


ments, the ‘“‘committee of arrangements” and a}. 


few hangers-on altogether amounting to twenty- 


four, ‘ moved” for the church. 


‘* Four and twenty’’ antis 
* All in a row.”’ 


And * all ina row’ they paraded the streets till 
they came to the curch, as “ powerful,’ and as 
‘* dignified” as the same number of boys equipped 
with wooden swords. On their arrival at the 
church the doors were locked and a number of the 


trustees who were there, denied them admittance 
and informed them that it was not the will of the 
trustees that the house should be perverted from a 
christian church into a political forum. But the 
e of ar- 
rangements” did not intend to cut shor@jMfeir cer- 
emonies at this point, and accordingly, in the true 
spirit of anti-masonic ‘‘law and decency,” a fel- 
low was despatched into one of the windows, to 


';Open a side door which was fastened upon the in- 


side; this being accomplished, in marched ’Squire 
Hopkins and his posse comitatus, laughing in 
their sleeves, while the trustees stood at the 
main door, denying to them the use of the 
church. Having in this truly anti-masonic man- 
ner gained possession ofthe pulpit and pews, the 
Le Roy “ declaration” was read, and the orator 
commenced his ‘‘ appropriate” address. He was, 
however, almost interrupted by a number of the 
trustees, who walked into the church and deman- 
ded of him the authority by which he entered the 
house; at the same time requesting him and his 
followers to retire. But the orator was a genuine 
anti, and was disposed to “‘ go the whole hog;” he 
therefore told his hearers that he hoped they 
would not be *‘ disturbed,” and the trustees, hav- 
ing done what they conceived, under the circum- 
stances, to be their duty, withdrew from the 
church, and left the matter probably, for future 
adjustment. 

Commentary upon such scenes would be use- 
less. It is sufficient to say that none of the trustees 
are masons, and it cannot be supposed that they 
were influenced by sectarian or unworthy feelings. 
Leave to use the church had been formally de- 
nied by the trustees, and this was known to Mr. 
Hopkins and the ‘** committee of arrangements.” 
Setting aside their pretensions to christianity, their 
proceedings have been discreditable to them as 
citizens. Such however is anti-masonry in its 
best condition. ‘The citizens of Albany have had 
enough ofit. At the last election Solomon South- 
wick received about one hundred votes for gover- 
nor, in this city; now there are left barely the 
twenty-four ‘mild peace loving” and “ orderly” 
gentlemen, who were guilty of the acts above al- 
luded to! 

Daniel Shields cooked dinner for two hundred 
and had but twenty-five guests! He sadly misook 
the strength of the antis.—.4lbany Record . 


Anti Masonry.—A great flourish has recently 
been made of a great numberof names attached 
to anti-masonic political address in Madison 
county. Among others was the name of Isaac 
Shepard, a revolutionary patriot, which last fact 
was triumphantly attached to his signature to the 
address. Mr. Shepard has since requested the 
leaders of anti-masonry in Madison county to 
strike his name from the list of signers to the ad- 
dress, and in a letter tothe editor of an anti-ma- 
sonic paper in which the address was first publish- 


ed, says “1 feelita duty to myself and the pub- 
lic, to state how it came there. I was called upon 
by astranger, who wished my name as a soldier of 
the revolution, to which I consented. 1 did not 
read the address, nor did [ hear it all read at that 
‘time. Ihave since read it, and I cannot consent 
to lend my name to further the views and objects 
‘of that address. I can never proscribe masons 
who were brother patriots in the cause of the revo- 
lution. By doing this I should disturb the ashes of 
the immortal Washington, Warren, Montgomery, 
,and many other officers of the revolution who were 
masons.” Mr. Shepard has since signed an ad- 
‘dress in company with upwards of three hundred 
electors of the town of Eaton, in Madison county, 
‘requesting a meeting of electors, to express their 
‘sentiments, upon the dangerous principles which 
are attempted to be established by polittcal and re- 
\ligious anti-masonry.—Albany Record. 


Trizute or Resprct.—At a late meeting of 
‘the members of the Bar, attending Mecklenburs 
‘court, held at the house of R. I. Dinkins, im Char- 


‘lotte, N. C., Resolutions were adopted expressive 


of their deep regret, at the death of Joseph W11. 
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son, Esq. @ distinguished member of the profess- 
ion, whose decease was announced in our last. 
Asa token of respect for their distinguished 
Brother, the members of Phalanx Lodge, at Char- 
Jotte, unanimously resolved to wear crape on the 


left arm for one month. 


Masonic.—The annual communication of the 
Grand Encampment of the state of Vermont was 
holden at Mason’s Hall, Rutland, on the 15 inst. 
The following officers were elected: 

M. E. Silas Brown, G. Master. 

«“ Daniel L. Potter, D. G. Master. 

« John Purdy, G. Generalissimo. 

«© J, W. Copeland, G. Capt. General. 

«Rev. Alex. Lovell, G. Prelate. 

“ Benj. Smith, G. S. Warden. 

“« Dr.—--Butler, G. J. Warden. 

J.M. Weeks, G. Treasurer. 
Charles Bowen, G. Recorder. 


Officers of the Grand Chapter of Massachu- 
setts, elected in this city on Tuesday evening 
last. 

Rev. Benjamin Huntoon, G. H. P. 
Rey. Samuel Clarke, G. K. 

Hon. Charles Wells, G. S. 
Abraham A. Dame, Esq. G. 'T. 
Samuel Howe, G. S. 
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From the Craftsman, 
ON LIGHT. 


Light is among the subjects that have excited the 
attention of natural philosophers, in proportion to the 
difficulty of accurate and satisfactory investigation. 

Its properties have been gradually discovered, while 
the true principles have eluded research. Until lately 
light has been supposed to be a component part of 
calorick, but the incorrectnesss of this hypothesis is 
shown by the exhibition of phosphorescent light, which 
is unaccompanied by calorick; and by a body heated 
to any degree less than redness from which no light 
apparently proceeds. 

The theory generally received considers light as con- 
sisting of extremely small particles of matter, emana- 
ting iu right lines from luminous bodies. 

Another theory, which is, perhaps, as plausible as 
the former, assusnes that light is composed of vibra- 
tions in an universal medium, which are produced by 
combustion,and that these vibrations occasion the 
same eflect on the eyes as those caused by sonorous 
bodies aflect the ear. 

If we proceed on the former theory, it is with diffi- 
culty that we can conceive of the extreme minuteness, 
of the particles of light, the surprising swiftness with 
which they radiate from luminous bodies, and, when 
light has penetrated a substance, why it can not 
be retained init. It has been supposed that some bo- 
dies possessed this power of retention. Snow, for in- 
stance, is said to absorb the light of the sun, and emit 
itat night;and aspecies of fluor spar when slightly 
heated, gives forth a faint, but visible light. Its chym- 
ical action on some substances, is remarkable. If a 
piece of cloth, moistened with nitrate of silver in sol- 
ution, be exposed to the solar rays, chymical action 
immediately ensues, the colour of the precipitate be- 
comes a dark brown, and soon after a black colour. 

This cannot be the effect of solar heat, since it is 
equally powerful when a plate of glass is interposed 
between the moistened cloth and the sun’s rays; and 
this action could not take place were the cloth to be 
exposed toa much higher degree of heat when unac- 
companied by light. 

_ All the varieties of colour are the effects of light ac- 

ting on the surfaces of bodies. To produce a particu- 

ar colour, a proper quantity of luminous rays and a 

Corresponding surface are requisite. Every colour be- 
comes more distinct as the rays of light increase. Al- 
Most every person has observed the difficulty with 
which a piece of blue broadcloth can be distinguished 
rom one of a black colour by the light ofa candle. 


's arises fromthe small quantity of light present || 


and consequently its partial action on the surface. 


With the same quantity of light, colour varies accor- 
ding to surface. Thus, inthe production of red, for 
instance, the figure of the diffierent particles that com- 
pose the surface must be uniform in all bodies. 

All substances of the same nature, probably, are 
composed of minute particles of the same shape, and, 
though a surface be polished and apparently deprived 
of even the slightest projection, it still presentsto the 
light its component particles possessing the same ex- 


light on these component particles alone. In this 
manner the fact may be accounted for, that the same 
colour is generally possessed by a substance in all its 
varieties and combinations. 

The vibratory theory explains these effects on prin- 
ciples entirely different. Indeed, it may be observed 
that this theory gives a more satisfactory explanation 
of many of the effects of light upon matter, than 
the other. Thus, the extreme subtility of light is ac- 
counted for as consisting of innumerable vibrations 
similar to those in air, which are the cause of sound. 
According to this theory, bodies cannot retain light, 
consequently the presence of light would indicate the 
existence of combustion. Here two curious questions 
arise, respecting what is termed snow light and phos- 
phorescent light. The fact that snow appears actual- 
ly to emit light is one with which all are familiar. If 
a quantity of snow be placed ina dark rooma faint 
light is emitted, and this emission continues so long as 
the external light is excluded.—Now this could not be 
the fact were the vibratory theory true, and, admitting 
the correctnest of the material theory,how can a body 
absorb a sufficient quantity of light toallow its emis- 
sion for an indefinite period of time? 

By phosphorescent light is not to be understood the 
light decient from the combustion of phosphorus, but 


heated, and other substances, where there is apparant- 
ly no combustion. 

| Either theory will account for the power of light 
to overcome resistance. Leslie permitted a pencil of 
|rays to pass through ahole of the window-shutter 
into a darkened room, so as to fall upon one extremity 
ofa very nicely adjusted balance, which instantly mo- 
‘ved from its place, thereby indicating the force which 
light exerts. 

_ When SirIsaac Newton commenced the investiga- 
tion of light, he immediately saw that the theory of 
Descartes, which was then in vogue, and which pre- 
supposed the existence of an universal medium, in 


ternal form; and colour is produced by the action of 


that which proceeds from some minerals when slightly | 


| 


hard and smooth surface. 

The angle formed by the approaching ray and the 
surface, is found to be just equal to that formed by the 
receding ray and the same surface; these are called 
the angles of incidence and reflection. 

To explain the principles of reflection, the followers 
of Descartes have again had recourse to hypothesis. 
They suppose the particles of this medium to be per- 
fectly elastick, and thus, by the action and reaction 
of a particle on a smooth surface, motion is communi- 
cated to another particle in an opposite direction. 

The simplicity of the Newtonian theory argues 
strongly in its favour. The other supposes a medium 
to pervade all space, that this medium is made up of 
infinitely small particles which are perfectly elastick, 
and that there is a force derived from combustion, 
which produces motion among the particles. 

Newton’s theory supposes simply that bodies in a 
state of combustion, radiate a portion of their sub- 
stance, witha velocity almost inconceivable. W. 


OCCULTATION, 

For the information of those interested in the eub- 
ject, it may be proper to state the particulars of the 
occultation of the star Aldebarian by the moon which 
took place in the forenoon of the 18th inst. as noticed 
in the Inquirer of the following day. 

Some observations being necessary for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining the rate and error of the 
Chronometer used on the occasion, it was impossi- 
ble to make the necessary corrections in season for 
that paper. A distinguisked astronomer of our 
metropolis had taken some pains to calculate the 
time of the occultation for the meridian of thie 
place, some dependence being probably made on 
the very excellent telescope belonging to Walter 
Folger Esq. With this telescope whose power, if 
we rightly recollect, exceeds four hundred and fif- 
ty, the immersion was observed at 9h 25m 13s 7, 
‘mean time at Nantucket. 
| The calculated time, as it appedred in the Palla- 
dium of the 8th inst. for the meridian of this Island 
was for the immersion, 9h 25m 16s 2, making a dif- 
ference of three and a half seconds only, suffi- 
ciently evincing, not only the wonderful accuracy 
‘ofthe astronomical tables now in use, but also the 
great superiority of occultations over the lunar ob- 
servations for determining the longitude both by 
‘sea and land; this difference of time, in our paral- 


‘which the forces produced by combustion, were trans-| Je] latitude, being equivalent to little more than 
mitted to theeye, was insufficient to explain -all the ¥ five furlongs. 


phenomena of light in a satisfactory manner, and _set- ‘| 


It is proper to add that the star at this occulta- 


ting it aside entirely, his comprehensive mind formed {i tion, appeared to be projected on the surface of the 


/a new theory, in which the conceived absurdity of | 
‘the universal medium was rejected and nothing was as- | 
sumed but that all bodies in a state of combustion ex-'| milar occasions; but we believe no satisfactory 
pela portion of their substance, which radiates in 

To this theory, however, objections have |. 
been raised by the foilowers of Descartes, but the dis-| 


| right lines. 


cussions and experiments of the present age, have 
generally decided the question in favour of the New- 
tonian, oc more commonly called the material theory; 


matter is equally a postulate in both theories. 

One very great advantage of Newton’s theory is the 
more satisfactory manner in which it explainsthe rec- 
tillinear radiation. Apparently, in every case where 
a force is transmitted by means of the concussion of 
particles, it is diffysed in all directions. Thus, if a 
vessel, fitted for the purpose, be filled with water, and 
perfectly closed, except a small aperture on the upper 


though incorrectly so called, since the existence of 


surface, and into this aperture there be forced a: 
rod, the power exerted on the rod will be transmitted 
not only inthe direction in which the forcé was appli- 
ed but perpendicular to, and on all sides of it. 

If sound be transmitted through a long tube, after 
leaving the tube it will diffuse itself in all directions. 


um, and the second that in air asa medium, force is 
alike transmitted in every direction: therefore, if light 
consists in the transmission of force in this universal 
medium, it will be transmitted in every direction; but 
since this is not the case, the objection against the vi- 
bratory theory is insurmountable, if the analogy is 
true, and the results as we havestated. 

The reflection of light is easy to be accounted for 


The first experiment proves that in water as a medi- || 


on the Newtonian, but with great difficulty on the vi- 
bratory theory. For, supposing light to consist of 
emanating particles, when one of these falls obliquely 
on a polished body, it is immediately repelled, in the 


same manner as the shot from a gun is repelled froma 


moon for the space of one second after the contact. 
This phenomenon has been frequently noticed on 


explanation of the illusion has yet been given. 
o change of colour, or fliminution of brillian- 


cy, was noticed in the star when near the moen.— 
Nantucket Inquirer. 


Mr. Lesttr, of South Salem, a most ingenious me- 
chanic, has lately invented a Fire Ladder, which prom- 
ises to be of the highest utility. It consists of three 
parts sliding one within the other, the sides being in 
contact,grooved and tongued into each other. A lon- 
gitudinal section of the sliding joints of a spy-glass 
would represent the appearance of the ladder, when 
the three parts are shut into each other. The ladder, 
when drawn together, measures fourteen feet in length, 


| by a winch on the side of the ladder. 


and when extended, forty-two feet inlength ; sothat 
it will reach the upper story of our highest buildings. 
The two inner parts of this compound ladder, are fur- 
nisked with a rack-work, going the whole length on 
'each side, the cogs of which work on a pinion driven 
When it is rais- 
ed against the side of a house, the winch is turned, 
and the inner part extends upwards, till its whole 
length is raised ; the second part then takes the pin- 
ion, and if necessary to reach a greater height is raised 
also to the whole extent of the ladder. There is pro- 
vided, on each side of the ladder, ropes, on which is 
made to ascend, if necessary, a basket, by means of 
which persons can he let down in safety from the high- 


est stories. Salem Reg, 


It is understood, says the Nashville Banner, that 
large bodies of Stone Coal have been discovered on 
Cumberland River within the present year, in quantity 


and quality much superior to what has been heretofore 
known to exist there, 
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THE CASKET. 


From the Portland Advertiser. 
Mrs. Sally Thatcherwell 
How I love you none can tell, 
You’re dressed so nice, so fine, so new, 
What should I do, if ’twant for you. 


Cousarn it all, you are so pretty 

That—by the Honkey you’re a beauty— 
It does—darnation sieze it all, 

I can’t get out a thought at all. 


O, Mr. Johnny Digtheroot 
You needn’t think that I’ma foot, 
You needn’t talk such pretty stuff 
I guess of youl’ve gut enough. 


I whisper French and play the lute, 
I’ve gut a Cap’enin my suit, 

So Mr. Johnny Digtheroot, 
*T will be as well, if you keep mute. 


Oh Sal, you needn’t be so grand 
I own a township’s worth o’ land 


Squire Jones’ pew is next but two to mine ; and 
when | stand up to prayer and take my coat tail 
under my arm, and turn my back to the minister,] 
naturally look right straight at Sally Jones. Now 
Sally has got a face not to be grinned at, in a fog. 
Indeed, as regards beauty, some folks think she 


part, I think there is not much boot between them. 
Any how, they are so nigh matched that they have 
hated and despised each other, like rank poison, 
evei since they were school girls. 

Squire Jones had got his evening fire on, and 
set himself down to reading the great bible, when 
he heard a rap at his door. alk in.—Well, John, 
how der do? Git out, Pomper. Pretty well, | 
thank ye. Squire, how do you do?—-Why, so as 
to be crawling—-ye ugly beast, will ye hold yer 
yop—-haul up a chair and set down John. 

fow do you do, Mrs. Jones? O middlin’, how’s 
yer marm? Don’t forget the mat, there, Mr. Bee- 
dle.--This put me in mind that I had been off 
‘soundings several times, in the Jong muddy lane ; 
and my boots were in a sweet pickle. 

It was now old Captain Jones’ turn, the grand 
father. Being roused from a doze, by the bustle 
and racket, he opened both his eyes, at first with 
wonder and astonishment. At last he began to 


And I can git a prettier gal— 
Darn you—I won’t have you, Sal. 


Deuce take your lute and pianos, 
Your curls, your sieeves, your ribband bows, 
I won’t have you, darn you, Sal, 


halloo so loud that you might hear hima mile; for 
he takes it for granted that every body is just ex- 
‘actly as deaf as he is. 

is it? say, who in the world is it?”” Mrs 
Jones going close to hisear, screamed out, ‘It’s 


Johnny Beedle.”---Ho---Johnny Beedle. I re- 


member he was one summer at the seige of Bos- 


Ican find some prettier gal. 


Come ’Squire Johnny Digtheroot, 
We gals you know are plaguy cute, 

We love to keep our beaux in tow 

- For courtin’ is so slick, you know. 


I wan’t in ’arnest when I said 
I had the Cap’en in my head. 
No—’tween you and I—TI tell you true, 
I have an itching arter you. 


Well, Sally, come Jess us be friends, 
By jings, I make all due amends. 
Ithink you still so *tarnal handsome, 
Your very looks make me feel gladsome. 
Tom Moore. | 


From the Portland Gazette. 
COURTSHIP. 


After my sleighride last winter, and the slippery t 


trick | was served by Patty Bean, nobody would 
suspect me hankering after the women again in a 
hurry. ‘lo hear me rail out against the whole 
feminine gender, you would have taken it for 
granted that Lshould never so muchas look at one 
of them again, to all eternity--O but I was wick- 
ed. Darn their eyes—says J. Blame their skins 
—and darn them to darnation.” Finally I took an 
oath and swore that if | ever meddled or had any 
dealings with them again (inthe sparking line [ 
mean) | wished I might be hung and choaked. 

But swearing off from women and then going 
into a meeting house chock full of gals, all shin-| 
ing and glistening in their Sunday clothes and 
clean faces, is like swearing off from liquor and 
going intoa grog shop. It’s all smoke. 

| held out and kept firm to my oath for three 
whole sundays. Forenoons, afternoons and inter-| 
missions complete. On the fourth, there were 
strong symptoms of a change of weather. A chap 
about my size was seen on the way to the meeting 
house, with a new patent hat on; his head hung 
by the ears upon a shirt collar ; his cravat had a 
pudding in it, and branched out in front into a dou-| 
ble bow knot. He carried a straight back and a, 
stiff neck, as a man ought to, when he has his best | 
clothes on ; and every time he spit, he sprung his 
body forward, like a jack-knife, in order to shoot 
cleat of the rufiles. | 


ton.” ‘* No, no, father, bless your heart, that was 
his grandfather, that’s been dead and gone this 
‘twenty year.”--Ho ; but where does he come 
from?—-Daown taown.——And what does he follow 
for a living?--And he did not stop asking questions 
after this sort, till all the particulars of the Beedle 
family were published and proclaimed in Mrs. 
Jones Jast screech. Hethen sunk back into his 
dose again. 

The dog stretched himself before one andiron ; 
the cat squat down upon the other. Silence came 
on by degrees, like a calm snow storm, till nothing 
was heard but a cricket under the hearth, keeping 


a tune with asappy yellow birch forestick. Sally 
'sat up prim, as if she was pinned to the chair back; 
| her hands crossed genteelly upon her Jap, and her 


|eyes looking straight into the tire. Mammy Jones 
| tried to straighten herself too, and laid her hands 
‘across in her lap. But they would not lay still.—- 
It was full twenty four hours since they had done 
any work, and they were out of all patience with 
‘keeping Sunday. Do what she would to keep 
them quiet, they would bounce up, now and then, 
and go through the motions, in spite of the fourth 
commandment. For my part, I sat looking very 
much like a fool. ‘The more I tried to say Some- 
thing the more my tongue stuck fast. Il put my 
right leg over the left and said ‘‘hem.”? ‘Then I 
changed, and put the left over the right. It was 
no ase ; the silence kept coming on thicker and 
thicker. ‘The drops of sweat began to crawl over 
me, | got my eye upon my hat, hanging on a peg, 
on the road to the door ; and then | eyed the door. 
At this moment, the old Captain all at once sung 
out, “Johnny Beedle !” It sounded like a clap 
of thunder, and [ started right up an eend. 

Johnny Beedle, you'll never handle sich a 
drum stick as your father did, if yer live to the age 
of Methusaler. He would toss up his drumstick, 
and while it was whirlin’ in the air, take off a gill 
er rum, and then ketch it as it come down, without 
losin’ a stroke in the tune. What d’ye think of 
that, ha? But scull your chair round, close along 
side of me, so youcan hear.—-Now, what have you 
come a’ter? I—a’ter’ O, jest takin’ a walk.—- 
Pleasant walkin’ | guess. I mean jest to see how 
yealldo. Ho.—That’s another lie. You’ve come 
a courtin’, Johnny Beedle; you’re a’ter our Sal. 
Say, now, d’ye want to marry, or only to court?” 

This was what I calla choaker.—Poor Sally 
made but one jump and landed in the middle of 


{the kitchen ; and then she skulked in the dark cor- 


— 


ner, till the old man, after laughing himself into a 
whooping cough, was put to bed. 

Then came apples and cider; and, the ice bein 
broke, plenty chat with mammy Jones about the 
minister and the ‘sarmon.’ I agreed with her to 
a nicety upon all the points of- doctrine ; but I had 


can pull an even yoke with Patty Bean. For my ql forgot the text and all the heads of the discourse, 


| but six. ‘Then she téased and tormented me to 
_tell who [ accounted the best singer in the gallery, 
that day. But mum—there was no getfing that 
outof me, ‘ Praise to the face is often disgrace,” 
says I, throwing a sly squint at Sally. 

At last, Mrs. Jones lighted t’other candle ; and 
after charging Sally to look well to the fire, she led 
the way to bed, and the Squire gathered up his 

shoes and stockings and followed. 

Sally and I were left setting a good yard apart, 

honest measure. [or fear of getting tongue-tied 
again, I set right in, with a steady stream of talk, 
I told her all the particulars about the weather that 
was past, and also some pretty cute guesses at 
what it was like to be in future. At first, I gave a 
hitch up with my chair at every full stop. Then 
growing saucy, I repeated it at every comma, and 
'semicolon ; and at last, it was hitch, hitch, hitch, 
-and I planted myself fast by the side of her. 
swow, Sally, you look so plague handsome to 
day, that I wanted te eat you up.” ‘ Pshaw, git 
along you,” says she. My hand had crept along, 
somehow, upon its fingers, and begun to scrape 
acquaintance with hers. She sent it home again, 
with a desperate jerk. ‘ Try it again’’—no bet- 
ter luck. “Why, Miss Jones, you’re gettin’ up- 
stropulous, a little old madish, I guess.” ‘Hands 
off is fair play, Mr. Beedle.” 

It is a good sign to find a girl sulky. I knew 
where the shoe pinched. It was that are Patty 
Bean business. So went to work to pursuade her 
that I never had any notion after Patty, and to 
prove it I fell to running her down at a great rate. 

Sally could not help chiming in with me, and | 
|rather guess Miss Patty suffered a few. I now 
not only got hold of her hand without opposition, 
but managed to slip an arm round her waist. But 
there was no satisfying me; so I must go to pok- 
ing out my lips for a buss. I guess I rued it—she 
fetched me a slap in the face that made me see 
stars, and my ears rung like a brass kettle for a 
quarter of an hour. Iwas forced to laugh at the 
joke, though out of the wrong side of my mouth, 
/which gave my face something the look of a grid- 
iron: The battle now begun in the regular way. 
| ** Ah, Sally, give me a kiss, and ha’ done with it 
‘now. Iwon’tso there, nor tech to. I'll take it 
whether or no. Doit if youdare. And at it we 
/went, rough and tumble. An odd destruction of 
starch now commenced. The bow of my cravat 
_was squat up in half a shake. At the next bout, 
smash went shirt collar, and, at the same time, 
some of the head fastenings gave way, and down 
came Sally’s hair in a flood, like a mill dam broke 
loose—carrying way half a dozen combs. One 
dig of Sally’s elbow, and my blooming ruflles wilt- 
ed down toa dishcloth. But she had no time to 
boast. Soon her neck tackling began to shiver.-- 
It parted at the throat, and worah, came a whole 
school of blue and white beads, scampering and 
running races every which way, about the floor. 

By the Hokey! If Sally Jones is’nt real grit, 

there’s no snakes. She fought fair, however, I 
must own, and neither tried to bite nor scratch ; 
and when she could fight no longer, for want of 
‘breath, she yielded handsomely. Her arnrs fell 
down by her sides, her head back over her chair. 
her eyes closed, and there lay her little plump 
‘mouth, allin the air. Lord! did ye ever see a 
hawk pounce upona young robin? Or a bumble- 
bee upon aclover-top?—I say nothing. 

Consarn it, how a buss will crack, of a still fros- 

ty night. Mrs. Jones was about half way between 

|asleep and awake.-——* There gues my yeast bottle, 
says she to herse)f—burst into twenty hundred pie- 
ces, and my bread is all dough agin.” 

The upshot of the matter is, I fell in love with 
Sally Jones; head over ears. Every Sunday night, 
(rain or shine, finds me rapping at Squire Jones’ 
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door, and twenty times have I been within a hair 
breadth of popping the question. But now I have 
made a final resolve ; and if I live till next Sunday 
night, and don’t get choaked in the trial, Sally 
- Jones will hear thunder. Y. Y. 


THE CABINET. 
HISTORICAL FACTS. 


Vasco de Gama, employed by the king of Por-; 


tugal, first doubled the Cape of Good Hope in 
November, 1497, which opened a passage to the 
East Indies. 

‘'wenty three years after the first discovery of 

America by Columbus, Magellen, a native of Por- 

_tugal, in thefservice of Spain, penetrated into the 
Pacific Ocean, by the strait which bears his name. 
He advanced through the south seas to the La- 
drone Islands, of which he took possession in the 
name of Charles V. He was here slain in 1520, 
either by the natives, or as some accounts say, by 
his own rebellious crew. 

Newfoundland was discovered 24 Juue, 1498, 
by the Cabots, who were commissioned to sail in 
quest of new countries, by Henry VII. 

In the years 1576-7-8, the coast of Labrador 
was explored by Martin Frobisher, under the au- 
spices of Elizabeth of England. About the same 
time Sir Francis Drake accomplished his celebrat- 
ed voyage around the world. Ris 

Sir Walter Raleigh fitted out an expedition of 
two small vessels, in 1584, which reached the coast 
of North Carolina on the 4th July. A favorable 
report of the country, to which he gave the name 
of Virginia, led to two succeeding expeditions and 
attempts at settlement, in 1535 and 86, both of 
which failed ; the remnant of the,first returned to 
England, the others perished by famine and at the 
hands of the natives. : 

The first restorers of learning in Europe were 
the Arabians, who in the course of their Asiatic 
conquests, became acquainted with some of the 
Greek authors, procured copies of the ancients, 
and had them carefully translated into Arabic.— 
The Western Kingdoms of Europe became first 
acquainted with the learning of the ancients 
through the medium of these translations. ‘The 


Arabians disseminated their knowledge in the || 


course of their conquests, and founded schools and 
colleges in all the countries they subdued. 

The boldest naval enterprise of the ancients 
was the Periplus of Hanno; who sailed from Car- 
thage to the coast of Guinea, within four or five 
degrees of the equator, in 570. ‘They did not 
know that Africa was almost circumnavigable. 


Progress or THE Lanevace. 

In the year 700, the Lord’s Prayer began thus: 

‘Uren fader thie arth in heofnas, sic gekalgud 
thin noma, to cymeth thin rick: sic thin walla suc 
is in heofnas and in ertho.” 

Two hundred years after, thus: 

“Thee ure fader the eart heofenum si thin na- 
magehal-god. Cum: thin ric. Si thin willa on 
oerthen swa, swa on heofnum.” 

About two hundred years after this, in the raign 
of Henry II. it was read thus, and sent by Pope 
Adrian, an Englishman : 

** Ure fader in heaven rich, 

Thy name be hailed eber lich 
Thou bring us thy michell blisse; 
Als hix in heavenly doe 

That in yearth beene it also,”’ &c. 

About one hundred years after, in the reign of 
Henry III. it read thus: 

‘* Fader thou art in heaven blisse, 
Thine Helye name it wurt the blisse 
Cumen and mot thy kingdom, 

‘Thin holy will it be all don, 

In heaven and in earth also, 

So it shall be in full well Ic tro.” &e. 

In the reign of Henry VI. it began thus: 

“Our fader that art in heavens, halliewed be 
thi name: the kingdom come to thee; be the will 
don in eerth as in heaven,” &c. 

In 1537, it began thus: _ 


should be recognized. After a debate, protracted 


|to the king in person by the speaker of the House 


be thy name. Let thy kingdom come. Thy will 
be fulfilled, as well in earth as it is in heaven,” 
&ce.— Washington City Chronicle. 


Coke of Norfolk.—-After many violent debates 
in the House of Commons, it was one night movy- 
ed by Mr Coke, that the independence of America 


to a very late hour, the motion was carried by a 
majority of one. Mr. Coke immediately moved 
that an address to that effect should be presented 


of Commons, and a deputation of the members. 
After the most strenuous opposition from the min- 
ister, (Lord North) this motion was also carried 
by a majority of one, and the house adjourned at 
the late hour of half past eight in the morning.—- 
It was afterwards, on the subsequent night, pro- 
posed and carried by the speaker, that Mr. Coke 
should himself present the address to his majesty. 
Mr. Coke, accompanied by the members of the 
house, accordingly was honored by an interview 
with the king, when Mr. Coke having read the 
address to his majesty presented it, and the king 
delivered to Mr. C. an already written answer, at 
the same time graciously declaring that the wishes 
of his majesty’s faithful Commons should be grant- 
ed. * And this,’ said Mr. Blaikie, ‘ put an end to 
the American war.’ During the discussion of this 


‘* Q, our father which art in heaven ! hallowed} 


great question in Parliament, and many times af- | 
terwards, Mr. Coke received repeated offers from | 
ministers of any rank in peerage that he might se-_ 
lect, and the whole patronage of the county of 
Norfolk, all which offers he spurned as insults.-- 
Even on the accession of Mr. Fox to power, when! 
he might have accepted them without any derelic- 
tion of his principles, Mr. Coke nobly declared 
that he would rather be the patriotic representa- 
tive of the yeomanry of Norfolk, than the posses- 
sor ro the proudest title which the crown could 
confer. 


‘Bianca Buonaventi, was indeed a woman 
worthy of a sculptor’s love; for all those beauties 
which Arthas imitated from nature were mingled | 
in her. Inher form were blended all thatI had’ 
till then thought the idealities of Grecian grace & 
‘Roman majesty, in motion she was stately as the 
swan; and swam the air rather than walked the | 
earth. Herstep was an inauditable music; her 
voice sweeter than the recollected music of a 
dream. Her mind was a book of pure and wise 
thoughts, written surely by some hand divine. 
Her countenance such as angels wear--and 
they were made fair that man might love heaven, 
where all is beautiful. Love shone in her eyes, 
but with so holy and placid a fire,—two sister stars | 
burning in the winter, beam not a chaster light; | 
‘wherever they turned all eyes were illuminated, 
and whatever she looked upon reflected back the 
beauty she turned upon it. Indeed all those fair 
and admirable qualities whick make woman wor- 
thy of that paragon of earthly creatures—man— 
she was perfection. ‘That Guido should love the 
gentle girl was no longer wonderful; for I even 
loved him the more that he did love her, so ¥ndear- 
‘ing a power hath beauty in its purity.” 


John Fust, or Faustus,a citizen of Mentz, and 
one of the earliest printers.—He had the policy to 
‘conceal his art; and to his policy we are indebted 
for the tradition of ‘ The Devil and Dr. Faustus,’ 
handed down tothe present times. About 1460, 
che associated with John of Guttemburgh; their 
types were cut in wood, and fixed, not moveable, 
asat present. Having printed off a considerable 
‘number of copies of the bible, to imitate those 
‘which were commonly sold in manuscript, Fust 
‘undertook the sale of them at Paris, where the art 
of printing was then unknown. As le sold his 
printed copies for 60 crowns, while the scribes de- 
-manded 500, this created universal astonishment; 
but when he produced copies as fast as they were 
‘wanted, and lowered the price to 30 crowns, all 


Paris was agitated. The uniformity of the copies 


‘tions which are put to them.” 


increased the wonder; informations were given in 
to the police against him as a magician; his lodg- 
ings were searched, and a great number of copies 
being found, they were seized; the red ink with 
which they were embellished, was said to be his 
blood; it wasseriously adjudged that he was in 
league with the devil; and, if he had not fled, 
most probably he would have shared the fate of 
those whom ignorant and superstitious judges con- 
demned, in those days, for witchcraft. Fust died 
at Mentz, in 1466. 


Short Cuts.—T aking a supposed short cut from 
the place where you have supped, find yourself 
quietly anchored in a bog—-you vociferously bel- 
low out for help, which sets all the sentries roaring 
out, ‘ Who comes there? Who comes there? Who 
comes there?’ At last a file of men are sent, with 
a corporal, to see what is the matter, who chal- 
lenge, ‘ Who comes there?? You ina mistake, an- 
swer ‘rounds,’ instead of ‘ friends’—-the corporal 
asks what rounds? You then find your mistake, 
and say ‘ friend.’ Corporal says, ‘ Advance,friend, 
and give the countersign;’ your non-appearance 
draws upon you the fire of the escort, and all you 
can do, is to plunge over head into the bog, to 
save yourself from being shot, and to bellow out, 
‘Friend in the mud—friend in the mud.’ So 
much for short cuts. 


Loss of Life in Battle.--The following is a 
general estimate of the losses sustained by the En- 
glish army, under the command of Lord Welling- 
ton, from the time of his appointment to it, in 
Portugal, until peace. In the campaign of 1308, 
69 officers, and 1,015 men fell; 1809, 243 officers 
and 4,688 men; 1810, 78 officers and 924 men; 
1811, 429 officers and 7,884 men; 1812, 316 offi- 
cers and 11,030 men; 1813, 1,025 oflicers, and 
14,966 men; 1814, 400 officers and 4791 men; 
1815, 717 officers, and 9,485 men. Total, 3807 
officers, and 54, 283 men killed or wounded. ‘This 
total does not include the Brunswickers, Hanove- 
rians, Portuguese nor Spaniards. It is remarka- 
ble, that at Salamanca the proportion of the killed 
to the combattants was 1 to 90; at Victoria, 1 to 
74; Waterloo, 1 to 40, while at the battle of the 
Nile, the ratio was 1 to 36; at Trafalgar, 1 to 41; 


|at Copenhagan, 1 to 39. 


Law.—This science, which claims to be the 
** perfection of human reason,” is, like the perfec- 
tion of metaphysics, terribly expanded and inter- 
minable, and would merit more strongly the term 
of perfection were it capable of being somewhat 
condensed. In speaking of this subject a London 
paper remarks that ‘“* Lawyers cannot be expected, 
at the moment, to answer one quarter of the ques- 
The statutes of 
England occupy 45,000 close quarto pages, and 
the Reports of common law decisions, continually 
referred to, are contained in no less than 55,000 
other pages. Sothat the standard of evidential 
books of legal authority consists of about 100,000 
pages. ‘These books are of course, exclusive of 
the different abridgments and treaties of law, and 
arguments and comments on legal desisions. Of 
these, Vesey’s Comyn’s and Bacon’s works contain 
a quantity of type equal to 200,000 common octa- 
vo pages. 


Short Reasons for Short Petticoats.—ist Abso- 
lutely necessary for Petticoat Government; 2d 
Essential to the fashionable military walking step; 
$d Patriotic encouragement to silk stocking man- 
ufactories; 4th the life and soul of quadrilles, 
waltzing, and movements en figurante; 5th safe- 
ty, celerity, and facility in ascending and descen- 
ding carriage steps and staircases; 6th Annihilate 
all awkward tricks of hanging the heels upon the 
chair rail, &c. ; 7th teach the proper use of the leg 
and foot, and keep up the laudible practice of the 
five positions ; 8th indispensible to the unity, pro- 
portion, and harmony ot modern dress; 9th greatly 
conductive to health at all seasons. 
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"your manners and to increase your knowledge. I am 


the Universe, to shew you the true secrets of Mason. 
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SATURDAY, OCTOBER 3, 1829. 


RICHARD CARLISLE. 

This infamous infidel is brought forward by anti-ma- 
sonic writers, as indubious authority; and is ranked 
first among the able coadjutors in promoting the cause 
of Anti-Christ ; or, in the more fashionable parlance 
of the day, Anti-Masonry:—for we hold that nti- 
Christ and Anti-Masonry, are synonymous terms.— | 
They are right in assigning to this wretch the highest | 
seat in the synagogue ; he has well merited a distinc- 
tion so unenviable ; and it is that the anti-masonic par- 
ty may reap all the advantages to be derived from the 
weight of character which attaches to this ‘‘ excel- 
lent citizen,’ this virtuous man,”’ this gentle- 
man of a fair character,’’ that we are induced to bring 
his name before the public at this time. He is very’ 
happily, and we believe very appropriately, classed 
with William Morgan, David C. Miller, Edward Gid- 
dins, Solomon Southwick, the Le Roy convention, and | 


other worthies of equal distinction. It is an ‘old. 
saw,’’ but nevertheless true, that, we may judge of 
the character of a man by the company he keeps.— | 
We wish the reader to bearthis in remembrance ; and. 
when we shall have developed the character and prin-_ 
ciples of Richard Carlisle, he will be fully able to, 
make a just and equitable application. 

Carlisle is the champion of anti-masonry ; and, ne- 
cessarily, the champion of infidelity. Like Morgan, he 


‘| pond with no historian, that wrote before the exist- 
jence of those books, or before the Babylonian Coloni- 


| fore that colonization. 
|\ligion of Europe and America! See the foundation of 
|Masonry! Iam a Grand Architect of the Universe! 
'|but I build nothing upon fable—I build nothing with 
| speculative Masonry; nothing with Religion! nothing 


declares himself to be a seceding Mason, and has also_ 
published his ‘* revelations of Masonry’’ ; and like 
the leaders of the ‘*‘ Morgan excitement’’ he is con-) 
tending for the ‘‘rights of the people” ; and “‘ very 
like’? Morgan and Edward Giddins, he scouts all ideas" 
of christianity and of God! and he proclaims to the 
world, that he is ‘‘ selling the God of the Jews for a 
shilling’? !! This being the price of his ‘ revelations | 
of Masonry.’ We are fully sensible that the horrid 
blasphemy we are about to lay before the reader, can_ 
not be otherwise than painful to his feelings, and deep-_ 
ly do we regret the necessity which impels us to this: 
course ; but it is only by a full exposition of the deprav- | 

| 

| 


ity, the moral turpitude of the men most deeply engag- 
ed in spreading moral desolation throughout our coun- 
try—throughout the world, that we can expect to. 
check them in their unrighteous, infernal career.— 
There is moral sentiment enough in community— 
at least, there is in this community—when once awak- 
ened, to crush the hydra-headed monster ; and it is 
easier to do it, while he is yet in his infancy. He must 
not be permitted to grow and gain strength among us. 
He must be met, and destroyed—boldly, fearlessly en- 
countered. We will exhibit a single feature of his’ 
head, (for that is al! of the monster yet visible) in 
the person of Richard Carlisle. He will speak for 
himself. 

*© Deluded Brethren—One of the Grand Archi- 
tects of the Universe is about to charge you to mend 


THAT I am, and you are that you are—all noodles.” | 
To order, noodles, whilst I open the Grand Lodge of 


ry, in an improved book of Revelations! Holy St. 
John was a drunken blockhead, and has not left you 
a revelation worth a moment’s attention! Mine is to 
be one endless stream of Masonic light, that is to shine 
from the east to the west, and from the north to the | 
south, or, in scripture phrase, to the four corners of a| 
globe! Hereafter, you will want neither artificial nor 
allegorical lights: you will find my revelation a thor- 
ough illumination, and superior to the Holy Law !— 


* This is the origin of Solomon Southwick’s favorite’ 


_julative Masonry: in the history, or Bible account, of 


\|induce me to reject the tale! Here, we have also coun- 


phrase. 


Your Holy Law is an expiring ‘rush-light, which I am 
THAT I am means to puff out ! Yes, noodles, I swear 
by Joa-bul-on, by the holy word and triangular grip 
of a Royal Arch Mason, that I will put out all your 
lights, and light up the first year of light with the last 
of Christianity! I will make a taper of the last An- 
nus Domini, to set fire to the first Annus Lucis !— 
Then the world will be on fire, then will have arrived 
that prophesied period; when speculative Masonry is 
to have its end.’? Yes, and not until the arrival of 
that ‘‘prophesied period,’’ will such demoniac wretch- | 
es be able to shake the minor pillar that supports the| 
Masonic edifice. But let us hear him a little further. 
‘* All that relates to history, in the ceremonies of Ma- 
sonry, if we take the literal sense, is founded on fable. 
The first fourteen books of the Bible, are clearly fab- 
ulous! apiece of invention altogether. 


They corres- 


zation of the Jews at Jerusalem. Neither Jews nor 
books are mentioned, by any historian that existed be- 
See the foundation of the re- 


with the aid of God, or Gods! nothing with the aid 
of Spirits! My materials are more solid than those of 
any rock or any mine: they are made of the realities 
of history ,mixed up with the realities of existing things.”’ 

Again, ** Solomon’s temple is the literal pivot of spec- 


building that temple, nothing but human accomplish- 
ments and human means are introduced ; yet, the ab- 
sence of all other history upon the subject, and the 
|miraculous circumstances stated in this same Bible, 


ter proofs in the absence of all mention of such a peo- 
ple as Jews, or Israelites, existing at such a place as 
Jerusalem, by historians, who were or would have been 
their neighbours, had such a people existed, and who 
travelled over the very territory mentioned! There- 
fore, your Temple, your wise and rich Solomon, and 
your skilful Hiram Abiff, are fables, or allegories ! 
such as those which abound in the Jewish Talmuds, 
and such us is the name and story of Jesus Christ’?!! 
Once more—‘‘ The boasted morality and brotherhood 
of Masonry, is also a subsequent addition, to cloak the 
trick of paying for the pursuit of a secret, that is 
never to be found.* All virtue, all morality, all broth- 
erhood, all humanity, all liberty consists in the pur- 
suit of happiness ; not only in receiving, but in com- 
municating happiness. That is the grand secret for 
man to know, and Masons cannot add to it. What- 
ever communicates mutual happiness between individ- 
uals, without immediate or ultimate injury or pain to 
any person, that is virtue! I carry the maxim to those 
ridiculous notions of chastity which the Jewish and 
Christian religions have introduced among us, and say, 
that whenever that pretended chastity engenders pain 
that might be avoided, it is unchaste, foul and foolish; 


it is vicious, wicked, sinful, or will bear any phrase 
that may be attached to the catalogue of errors and 
and crimes.”’ 

Here then is the first ebullition of those principles 
which are taking deep root ii community; the secret 
spring that gives action to the fiendish spirit which is 


‘* Waving now the sword 
Of persecution fierce, tempered in hell.’’ 


Here is a full, free and public avowal of the principles 


* The reader will observe that this language is com- 
mon among anti-masons, and is used by men calling 
themselves the Ministers of God! 


and motives of an “ill guided wretch,’’ who declares 
it his object to 


‘‘Wrest the crown from off 
Messizh’s head, and put it on his own; 
And in his place give spiritual laws to men’’! 
And this is the authority on which our citizens are 
called upon to array themselves against an Institution 
whose principles inculcate love to God and man! This 
is the wretch whose writings are sent forth from the 
public press to improve the morals of the age!—and 
whose ‘‘revelations”’ and ‘‘testimony”’ to the evil ten- 
dency of Freemasonry, are circulated in hand-bills 
throughout our own city! It is with thisman, with 
Edward Giddins, and their compeers, that some men, 
among us, who have hitherto sustained a character, at 
least, for moral sentiment and correct deportment, are 
now co-operating.— They are engaged in the same 
unrighteous cause. And we would seriously urge the 
gentlemen who compose the ‘‘ Suffolk Anti-masonie 
Committee,’’ toexamine the ground on which they 
stand: to ascertain, for a moral certainty, before 
they move one step farther, that in facilitating the 
cause of anti-masonry, they are not promoting the 
cause of Anti-Christ! Some gentlemen on that com 
mittee—such men as John D. Williams and GeorgeQd- 
iorne, against whose moral characters the ‘‘breath of 
scandal never whispered,’’ would suffer the amputa- 
tion of their right hands, sooner than knowingly move 
one step in a cause so demoralizing,so destructive of the 
nobler feelings and sentiments of the human heart, as 
we believe the anti-masonic cause to be. We would 
not, for an instant, impute to either of these gentle- 
men, one bad motive: we believe them to be honest in 
their opinions, and sincere, religiously sincere in their 
opposition to the Masonic Institution; and we as reli- 
giously believe that they are deceived*—that in len- 
ding their names and weight of character to the cause 
of anti-masonry, they are promoting the cause of mor- 
al desolation, that they are aiding men, 
—§*Of all God made upright, 
And in their nostrils breathed a living soul, 

Most fallen, most prone, most earthy, most debased,”’ 
in the accomplishment of their unhallowed purposes. 
We wish to be distinctly understood on this point: we 
do not believe that either Mr. Williams or Mr. Odi- 
orne, are acting in this matter understandingly; we 
know that they have not taken a correct view of the 
subject; we do not believe that they are sufficiently 
well acquainted with the characters and objects of the 
originators and foster fathers of this excitement; but we 
do believe that they act honestly and from good mo- 
tives. And we again earnestly urge them to a scrupu- 
lous examination of the grounds on which their opin- 
ions are predicated. We invite them to an investiga-~ 
tion of the character of William Morgan, the parent 
of this hideous bantling; to the principles of its godfa- 
ther and guardian, David C. Miller, who unblushingly 
publicly avows that it is his ‘*misfortune to be an A- 
theist’’! to the sentiments published to the world,as the 
sentiments of anti-masonry, by that infidel wretch and 


> | fit companion and coadjutor of Richard Carlisle, Ed- 


ward Giddins; and last in this catalogue, though by no 
means last on the list of iniquity,to the horrid blasphemy 
embraced in the multitudinous writings of Solomon 
Southwick. We invite them to this examination; and 
we will leave itto an approving conscience and a 
merciful God to direct them in their future course. If 
they shall become reconciled to their present opinions; 
if they shall become satisfied that they are working 
for the good of their fellow-men, and contributing to 
the great and permanent interests of their Saviour, in 


|| opposing the Masonic Institution, we will continue to 


* The shrewdest and best of men may be deceived, 
when a combination beset them for that purpose. 
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respect them for their honesty and purity of intention, , 


though we cannot approve of their sentiments. 

Carlisle maintains that Religion and Freemasonry 
mutually tend to support each other ; and therefore 
directs his attacks against the Institution. He is right 
in maintaining that Masonry is the assistant of Chris- 
tianity: he has abundance of evidence to substantiate 
his opinions on this point; but can those who maintain 
the opposite position, have the same evidence ? Do 
they all act from motives less sinister and debasing 
than those which influence this professed infidel? Will 
not the Christian anti-mason pause for a moment, and 
reflect on the company into which he has fallen? Will 
he not, before he proceed to too great lengths, assure 
himself that he is not promoting the interests of Infi- 
delity for the cause of Christ? Isit nothing that the 
originators of this excitement were infidels? Is it noth- 
ing that the men who are now most zealously engaged 
in spreading its baneful influence throughout the coun- 
try, are infidels? Is it nothing that the press is teeming 
with blasphemy—that our Bible is pronounced fabu- 
jous, and our Saviour an impostor? Is it nothing that 
guch demoralizing sentiments are forced into our fami- 
lies, and engrafted on the minds of our children? Rea- 
der! pause and think of these things. Look around 
you, and behold the effects they have already produc- 
ed: “they have embittered ‘every condition of life, 
and poisoned every department of human society.— 
In private families and peaceful neighborhoods, they 
have engendered ill will and stirred up strife: in chris- 
tian churches, where unanimity and brotherly love 
prevailed, they have poured the bitter waters of con- 
tention, interrupted the peace and harmony of public 
worship, driven the pious pastor from his flock, and set 
brother against brother in deadly conflict. They have 
set up an arrogant censorship over our courts of jus- 
tice, and to render them subservient to the malice of 
their leaders, have assailed with intemperate abuse ,the 
most worthy judges, for adhering to the plainest and 
most salutary principles of the common law. No sta- 
tion has been too exalted for their attack, no place too 
sacred for their intrusion, no life too pure or name too 
dear and venerable, for their vituperation and slander: 
they have libelled with equal profligacy, the living and 
the dead. Their hoarse and hateful croakings have 
penetrated the devotional closet, and broken in upon 
and disturbed the solemnities of the funeral procession. 
With an insatiable and inhuman malignity, they have 
pursued the victim of their displeasure,until, and even 
after, the grave had closed over his ashes ; deriding 
the widow’s grief and the orphan’s tears, and planting 
a scorpion’s sting in the bosoms of both! Such is an 
imperfect picture of what anti-masonry has effected.— 
What it will effect, if not stayed in its unhallowed ca- 
reer, is beyond the power of human intellect to pre- 
dict. Judging from the past, the future is black with 
crime and villany—with the destruction of those mor- 
al principles which elevate the American people high- 
er on the scale of moral worth, than the people of any 
other Christian nation, in the universe—with the total 
obliteration of those principles which bind man to 
man, and render society tolerable and life desirable.— 
If it be said that we have no Misanthropes, no Deists 
among us, we would ask, whois Samuel W. Dexter? 
the man who “came from the distant territory of 
Michigan,” who ‘‘came here to wake Boston from 
her lethargy,” who “ came, like the Roman, to em- 
ploy his arms in the suppression of the civil wars 
{rights?] between the people and the great Pompey 
of Masonry’’! and who ‘has returned home,” and, 
(his friends tell us) ‘* without any vanity, may use 
the language of the Roman, when he had vanquished 
the rebel traitor Pharnaces, ‘‘veni, vidi, vici!’?**—and 


* We wish all our readers to understand this—it is, 


we will answer in the language of a respected con- 
temporary, (viz. editor Rochester Craftsman) he is one 
who had ‘better listen to the advice of an old ac- 
quaintance, and, instead of warping a good mind still 
farther from its natural course, by engrafting the 
dogmas of Anti-Masonry upon its other vagaries, send 
Infidelity and Anti-Masonry, eccentricity and Misan- 
thropy, to the shades. As he cannot bea Byron, let 
him be a Man-=-settle his wild lands in Michigan—no‘ 


with Anti-Masons, for they would turn the fruits of 


the soil into poisonous excrescences,—but with HoNn- 
EST MEN!’ Myr. Dexter is a stranger to us—we 
know nothing more of him than that he ‘* came here 
to wake Boston from her lethargy’’—nor do we know 
any thing more of his moral character or principles, 
than what is contained in the words of the editor here 
quoted; but admitting the truth of these words, (and 
we have no doubt of their correctness,) he is both a 
Misanthrope and a Deist! Is he then a suitable per- 
son to direct to the citizens of Boston, what course it 
is to their interest to pursue? A misanthrope is a hater 
of mankind—is his love for us then, disinterested?— 
It was probably at the instigation of Mr. Dexter, that 
the anti-masonic meetings in this city, were held, and 
that the ‘* Anti-Masonic Suffolk Committee’? was or- 
ganized. We leave it with that committee to say, 
whether it is in consonance with their reputations and 
religious sentiments, to act under the influence of and 
to co-operate with Misanthropes, Deists, and Athe- 
ists : we leave it with them to determine whether the 
cause in which they are engaged, is not a cause of 
doubtful character. 

More than three vears have elapsed since the seeds 
of this excitement were sown: *‘ three years have near- 
ly elapsed since the first attempt was made to form a 
regular political party, under the title of anti-mason- 
ic.”’ Venal presses have been established in almost 
every section of the country: the flame has been kin- 
dled up in almost every state; meetings have been 
held; conventions called; the ignorant have been in- 
structed, and their views enlarged, on this all engross- 
ing subject, by the officious obtrusion of itinerant 
priests and political judges. And ‘* what has all this 
mighty stir effected? It has elevated to offices of honor 


and profit, men who, in peaceable times, could never | 


have thrust themselves before the public; and who are 
glaringly deficient in all the qualities that would enti- 
tle them to the suffrages of their fellow citizens.’’— 
We defy its best friends and firmest advocates to point 
out any good that has resulted from it ; or any proba- 
ble good that it is likely to effect. Indeed, a party 
having for its basis principles so impure and debasing, 
cannot be expected to produce any other than the 
worst of effects; nor, led on as it is, by wicked and 
abandoned men, can it long continue. ‘‘ There must 
be VIRTUE and PRINCIFLE to sustain any party.” 
The leaders of the Anti-masonic party neither possess 
virtue nor principle—it becomes the duty, therefore, 
of “ every man who values the institutions of his 
country and the harmony of society, to come out and 
resolutely contend against the hydra of anti-mason- 
ry. The callis not made to any particular party; 
itis solemnly addressed tothe real pParriotT—the 
firm friends of Lisertry and 
One word further in relation to Mr. Dexter. This 
gentleman, or some one of his trumpeters, asserted on 
his arrival among us, that he had ‘“ put down Mason- 
ry in Michigan, and had come on to put it down here.”’ 
How far the first allegation is true, will appear from 
the following extract of a letter from a gentleman in 
Detroit, ‘‘from the vicinity’? of which Mr. Dexter 


‘* J saw, I came, I overcame*’! Mr.Dexter might have 


seen, he certainly did come, but what he has overcome, 
is more than we can tell. 


came:—‘‘ Political anti-masonry in Michigan has been 
of ephemeral growth. One restless, crack-brained 
enthusiast, in one of the outer counties, after labor- 
ing hard several months, succeeded at length in stir- 
ring up the excitement. A convention was held at 
Detroit in February, composed of men from two or 
three of the peninsular counties, who passed a num- 
ber of intemperate resolutions, and separated by re- 
commending a Territorial Convention to be held in 
the capitol in May, for the purpose of nominating a 
candidate for Delegate to Congress, Previous to the 
contemplated meeting, the ‘* cause’? began to wane ; 
and at the appointed time, instead of finding represen- 
tatives from the seven populous peninsular counties, as 
was anticipated, there were but three counties repre- 
sented, and the number of delegates had diminished 
about one third!’? This is the manner in which Mr. 
Dexter ‘‘ put down’? Masonry in Michigan; and he 
has been about as successful in this city. Another 
such a meeting as that held at Faneuil Hall, and anti- 
masonry would disavow its ever having had an exist- 
ence in the metropolis of New England. 


j< Proposals have been issued for publishing 
in this gity, a weekly paper, entitled the ‘* Op 
Countryman, and English, Scotch, Irish, and 
Colonial Mirror.” It will be published on an im- 
perial sheet, at $2 50a year. Subscriptions re- 
ceived by H. J. Picxerine, 67 Broad street. 


The City Government have directed an applica- 
tion to be made to the Legislature, for authority 
to appoint a Harbor Master. 


Peacues.—The finest peaches (free stones) we 
have ever seen, were a dozen presented to the 
Massachuselts Horticultural Society, at their re- 
cent anniversary in this city, by JoserH Hastings, 
Esq. of Cambridgeport. One of the largest of 
them, we are informed, weighed nine ounces !-— 
They were of the finest flavor. 


The third Brigade of the first Division of Mas- 
sachusetts Militia, under command of Brigadier 
General Winthrop, paraded for inspection and re- 
view, on Wednesday last. ‘l heir appearance was 
highly creditable. 


The editor of the Canadian Freeman, after hav- 
ing been confined in prison for ten months and 
twelve days, fora libel on the Attorney General 
of Upper Canada, has been released. He says 
he comes out a ‘*‘ richer man, in better health, and 


twenty-eight pounds heavier, than when he went 
in 


Intelligence from Europe represents the Rus- 
sians as making rapid advances towards Constan- 
tinople. If the information received, be correct, 
we think there can be little doubt that the impe- 
rial capital of the Ottoman Empire will soon re- 
ceive an official visit from their officious neigh- 
bors. 


A notice appears in a New Haven paper, that, 
agreeably to an order of Court, there will be paid 
to the depositors in the Eagle Bank, on and after 
the Ist of October, fifty per cent. of the original 
amount of their several deposites. It has been 
thought that depositors of certain charitable in- 
stitutions, ought first to receive the full amount 
of their deposites ; and then a dividend of what 
might remain, would be very proper. 


A treaty of perfect reciprocity has been entered 


into between France and Hayti. 
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THE WREATH. 


‘¢ Tho’ thus confin’d, my agile thoughts may fly 
_** Through all the regions of variety.”’ 


[From the Token, for 1830.] 
NAPOLEAN, 
‘‘Napolean, when in St. Helena, beheld a bust of 
his son, and wept.”’ 
Long on the Parian bust he gaz’d, 
And his pallid lips moved not; 
But when his deep cold eye he raised, 
His glory was forgot; 
And the heated tears came down like rain, 
As the buried years swept back again— 
He wept aloud! 


He who had tearless rode the storm 
Ofhuman agony, 

And with ambition wild and warm, 
Sailed ona bloody sea, 

He bent before the infant head, 

And wept—asa mother weeps her dead!— 
The pale and proud! 


The roar of the world had passed— 
On a sounding rock alone, 

An exile, to the earth he cast 
His gathered glories down! 

Yet dreamt he of lis victor race, 

Till, turning to that marble face, 
His heart gave way; 


And nature saw her time of power—- 
A conqueror in tears! 

The mighty bowed before a flower, 
In the chastisement of vears! 

What can this mystery control! 

The father comes as man’s high soul 
And hopes decay. 


Alone before that chiselled brow, 
His proudest victories 

Flit by, like hatred phantoms now, 
And holier visions rise— 

The empire of the heart unveils, 

And lo! that crownless creature wails 
His days of power. 


The golden days whose suns went down, 
As at the icy pole, 

Lighting with dim but cold renown 
The kingdom of the soul! 

When all life’s charities were dead, 

And each affection failed or fled 
That withering hour! 


Oh! had the monarch to the wind 

His hope of conquest flung, 
And to the victory of the mind 

Had his warrior footsteps rung, 
What then were desert rocks and seas, 
To one whom destiny decrees 

Such fadeless fame! 


Oh! had the tyrant cast his crown 
And jewels all away— 


What though the pomp of life had flown, 


And left a lowering day! 
Then had thy speaking bust, brave boy, 
Awoke with memories of joy 

Thy fated name! 


THE MOTHER’S KISS. 


Throughout the reign of childhood years, 
Its tender woes, its transcient tears, 
Which mar its smiling bliss; 
Oh, what is that sosweetly found 
A soothing balm for every wound? 
It is-—-a Mother’s Kiss. 


A Mother’s Kiss!——oh, sweeter far 
Than the morning sun, or the evening’s star, 


Or aught the tongue e’er tells;—— 
It gladdens more than the morning’s light, 
Or that endearing ray at night, 

And every gloom dispels. 


When infancy serenely sleeps, 
And watch the guardian mother keeps 
Above its tender head; 
When peaceful seems each slumbering sense; 
It smiles, in dreams of innocence, ; 
Then starts, as if with dread ! 


HISTORY OF FREEMASONRY. 

Just published, the History of the Masonic Institu- 
tion, from its origin to the present time, embracing a 
sketch of the introduction and progress of Masonry in 
the United States, The price is $1 a single copy; $10 
a dozen ; $5 half dozen. It is handsomely printed and 
bound and lettered, and will be forwarded to any part 
of the United States, on the reception of the amount of 
the number of copies ordered, (in current money, post 
paid). If, however, they are ordered to be forwarded 
by mail, it will be necessary that they should be sent 


merely folded and stitched ; in which case the postage 
will be small. 


§G Orders, addressed ‘ Moore & Sevey, Boston,’ will 
meet with prompt attention. 

The above work may be had at the Bookstores of R 
P. & C. Williams ; Richardson & Lord, and Marsh ¢ 


Capen, this city ; and of E. Bliss, 111 Broadway, New 
York. 


AMERICAN BOOKS. 


On the 20th of October, 1829, will be published, at 
Boston, the First of Five Volumes of “ Antideluvian 
Antiquities, Translated by an American Travller in, 
the East.’? This work will contain general views of 
the theology, history, poetry, laws, literature, and 
manners, of ** The World before the Flood.’? These 


A mother’s tender kiss impressed 
Can charm to peace the troubled rest 
Ofone so lov’d, so fair;— 
Those smiles, on seraph pinions bright, 
Upon the lips again will light; 
And sweetly frolic there. 


And when few months have passed away, 
And childhood first has learnt to stray 
To seek the violet sweet; 
A mother’s kiss so kind and true, 
Is last to bid a fond adieu, 
And first at home to greet: 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


THE AMARANTH, OR MASONIC GARLAND. | 


THe AMARANTH is a monthly publication of 32, 
octavo pages.—It is devoted exclusively to the interests | 
_of the Masonic Institution: Its pages are filled with 
Historical Essays, Biographical Sketches of eminent. 
' Masons; Illustrative, Controversial, Anecdotal and 
{Miscellaneous Matter; Eulogies, Addresses, Intelli-' 
gence, Poetry, &c. &c. The whole comprising a 
‘greater mass and variety of interesting and useful mat-_ 
ter (to Lodges and members) than can be found in 
any other Masonic work, of its size, ever published. 
The terms are TWO DOLLARS a year, in advance. 


MOORE & SEVEY. 


LYNN MINERAL SPRING 

subscriber begs leave to acquaint his friends | 

and the public, that he has taken charge of that 


delightful Summer retreat, the establishmene 
MINERAL SPRING, which it will be his 


| ject to render a genteel and pleasant resort for Boar-' 


ders, Parties of Pleasure, transient visitors, &c. 

The salubrious qualities of the waters ofthis cele-| 
brated Spring—the beautiful Pond adjoining the House, | 
abounding with Fish of various descriptions, and sur- 
rounded by the most romantic scenery—a fine Sail, 
Boat, and every convenience for fishing—a Bathing 
establishment on the margin of the Pond, where the’ 
cold or warm bath may at any time be taken—the 
pleasant situation of the House, with its comfortable | 
and well furnished apartments—are attractions for 
those in pmsuit'of health or recreation, which are. 
rarely exceded, if equalled in any part of the country. | 

As the subscriber has had much experience, and | 
is well known as the keeper of a Public House, it is un- 
necessary for him to promise any thing more, than that 
his utmost exertions will be used to give satisfaction to 
all who may favor him with their patronage. 


Aug. 8. JABEZ W. BARTON. 


translations will aspire to a high rank among the 
‘most original works of ghe age. The translator will 
| publish them at his own expense, devoting the profits, 
,in remembrance of his own orphanage, to ‘* Orphan 
|Assylums,’’ Dorcas Societies,’’ and other charities. 

As he writes no more for gold than for fame, the books 
) will appear in the most beautiful style of printing, at 
the price of one dollar for each volume of common 
size, duodecimo, in boards ; the most liberal allow- 
;ances will be made to agents and booksellers ; and 
the advertising fund for each volume will be two hun- 
dred dollars. Should the work be sustained by the 
public, every volume following the first will be adorn- 
ed with superb engravings, illustrative of ‘* The Sub- 


‘lime and Beautiful’? in Edenian and other antideluvian 
/scenery. 


| The above work will be followed by the first of 
Five Volumes of ‘* Vicissitudes of Life, Letters, and 
‘the Age; by an Old Soldier of Washington, and a 
“Student and Wanderer of the last Fifty Years.’? These 
volumes will include concise notices of all the emi- 
‘nent statesmen, warriors, and authors, of the United 
/States. Specimens will appear in a few days. 

Ten or twelve literary ladies and gentlemen, in dif- 
|ferent parts of the United States, who may believe 
that they know the name of the author, are requested 
to ** keep a secret.’’ It is of little moment, but the 
publication of that humble name will suppress every 


.| volume but the first of each series. 


*.* Orders for the books will be received by the 
publishers. 


MUNROE & FRANCIS, Boston. 
ENGRAVING 


WILLIAM F. STRATTON, Engraver in general 
respectfully informs the public that his room for the 
above business is No. 38, Court st, a few doors above 
the old Court house, where engraving will be neatly 
executed in all its various branches, viz. Maps, Charts, 
Heads of bills, professional and visiting Cards, Bills of 
Exchange, Notes of hand, Frontispices and Title Pa- 
ges for publications, Labels, Door Plates of all pat- 
terns and prices, Stencils, Seals for corporations, socie- 
ties,&c. Marking of every description, and Coppe!- 
plate Printing attended to. Every attention given to, 
small favors. Collin Plates furnished at short notice. 
Jluy 28. 


LETTERS. 


(, DDRESSED to Rev. Moses Thacher, on his pub- 
we lic renunciation of Freemasonry. By a Master 
Mason. For sale at this office, and at the Book-store 
of R. P. & C. Williams. Price 10 cents. 


Printing, 
NEATLY EXECUTED AT THIS OFFICE, 
BY MOORE & SEVEY. 
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